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is of course referable in the first instance to the conventionality
of the Persian work on which it was moulded. It was more-
over an almost necessary consequence when every one was
working from the same models. This is very clearly shown
in the extraordinary similarity which exists between the
verses of a vast number of the minor poets. It is quite
exceptional to find such writers putting any of their own indi-
viduality, any of their own personal feelings or experiences,
into their verses; questions of artistic skill or technical
ability apart, the work of any one of those men might
almost equally be that of any other. They said only what
their models had said, and that only in the way the example
of those models had authorised. Without precedent, without
warrant, they did nothing. With the greater poets the case
was of course otherwise; yet as a class the Turkish poets
of old times were extraordinarily timid in the matter of
introducing on their own responsibility anything new into
their craft. They were not averse to changes as such, for
they readily adopted the innovations which the poets of
Persia brought in from time to time; but with comparatively
few exceptions, they either mistrusted their own ability or
lacked the necessary creative power, or else their native
loyalty to tradition was so strong as to make anything in the
way of unauthorised alteration appear sacrilege in their eyes.
The conventionality of the school displays itself further
in a matter to which allusion was made in the opening
chapter. This is the circumstance that the presence in a
poem of words or phrases belonging to the terminology of
the mystics is no longer sufficient evidence that the writer
was what Veled or Nesimi would have called a 'Lover/ It
is true that the minds of most educated and thinking men
were more or less imbued with the Sufi philosophy; but
this, if confessed at all, was generally presented as ancillary